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INTEODUCTION. 


Physiognomy,  a science  by  which  the  ruling  pas- 
sions and  propensities  of  the  human  being  are  dis- 
coverable, is  becoming  daily  of  more  importance,  from 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. By  the  indications  it  affords,  many  in- 
dividuals may  learn  to  judge  of  dispositions  and 
character  in  themselves  and  others,  and  are  enabled 
likewise  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  forming 
alliances  by  which  evil  tendencies  may  be  perpetuated 
in  their  offspring.  The  celebrated  Lavater  embodied 
the  result  of  his  investigations  on  this  subject  in  an 
elaborate  work,  which  merits  the  greatest  praise,  both 
for  the  industry  and  research  of  its  author  and  the 
variety  of  interesting  facts  it  unfolds.  He,  however, 
lacked  the  quality  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
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labours.  He  was  deficient  in  constructiveness  and 
order,  as  laid  down  in  the  phrenological  system  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim.  With  a greater  development 
of  these  organs,  he  would  have  been  able  to  classify 
the  results  of  his  observations,  and  build  up  a system 
out  of  the  materials  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
collected. 

It  was  not  enough  to  trace  a resemblance  in  certain 
features  and  faces  to  certain  animals,  and  thence  to 
deduce  fanciful,  analogous  resemblances  of  temper 
and  inclination.  It  should  have  been  his  aim  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  human  features,  taken  singly  or 
collectively,  do  not  constitute  types  of  the  various 
propensities  sufficiently  uniform  in  their  indications  to 
deserve  the  name  and  form  the  basis  of  a science. 
It  is  only  by  viewing  it  in  this  light  that  the  study  of 
Physiognomy  can  be  rendered  beneficial  to  society, 
whether  considered  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  or  specially  to  individuals,  by  preventing  the 
transmission  to  posterity,  through  inconsiderate  mar- 
riages, of  the  moral  and  physical  defects  under  which 
they  may  themselves  be  labouring.  This  science  also 
affords  the  means  of  correcting  the  evil  of  injudicious 
appointments,  too  frequently  made,  of  persons  whose 
natural  qualifications  do  not  enable  them  to  perform 
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the  duties  required  of  them,  and  who,  far  from  fulfil- 
ling the  expectations  of  those  connected  with  them, 
are,  in  fact,  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  The 
disgrace  which  has  lately  fallen  upon  some  of  the 
public  departments  may  be  ascribed  in  a great  degree 
to  the  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  the  science 
of  Physiognomy  would  prescribe  in  the  selection  of 
individuals  for  important  offices,  or  for  a particular 
class  of  duties. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  study  of  Phy- 
siognomy as  a science,  may  bo  readily  conceived  when 
we  reflect  on  the  insight  it  gives  into  individual  pecu- 
liarities and  dispositions.  To  be  able  to  read  the 
character  from  the  features,  and  see,  as  it  were,  the 
propensities  reflected  in  the  face,  must  often  be  of 
essential  service  in  our  intercourse  with  society,  inde- 
pendent of  the  attractions  of  the  study  in  itself.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  present  the  result 
of  many  years’  observation  and  research  in  a conve- 
nient form  and  compass ; and  he  trusts  they  will  be 
found  alike  useful  to  the  artist  and  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  character.  In  proof  of  the  fact 
that  these  and  other  cognate  subjects  have  long  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  the  author,  he  feels  justified  in 
stating,  that  so  long  back  as  the  year  1836  he  had 
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the  honour  of  submitting  to  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  “ Art  and  Manufactures/’ , a 
suggestion  for  the  exhibition  of  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts every  ten  years — a project  which  was  afterwards 
so  magnificently  carried  out  in  1851,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort. 


Note. — Mr.  Stotliarcl  has  produced  a Propensitorial  Bust, 
wdierein  every  feature  of  a certain  propensity  is  removable,  and 
others  substituted ; and  as  the  whole  is  coloured  to  resemble 
life,  it  affords  an  ever-changing,  amusing,  and  instructive  source 
of  information. 
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PSYCHONEUROLOGY. 


From  the  earliest  period  of  man’s  existence,  to  occupy 
seems  to  be  a primary  impulse.  One  substance  rest- 
ing upon  another  occupies  the  spot,  as,  for  instance,  a 
human  foot  placed  on  the  ground. 


The  second  impulse  by  which  man  is  actuated  is  to 
erect,  or  elevate,  or  exalt  anything  from  the  base,  as 
exemplified  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  a pyramid ; 
and  a third  impulse  is  to  look  over,  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  to  investigate. 

Regarding  the  human  frame  as  a whole,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  foot  occupies  but  a small  space  com- 
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pared  with  the  upper  portion  or  trunk,  in  wdhch  the 
machinery  of  respiration  is  placed.  If  we  examine  the 
head,  we  perceive  that  its  most  prominent  part  indi- 
cates investigation,  as  evinced  by  the  projecting  brow, 
in  which  is  contained  the  infant  brain,  or  frontal 
sinus  ; while  the  nose  is  manifestly  intended  to  pre- 
serve, by  the  sense  of  smell,  the  human  being  from 
taking  within  the  mouth  whatever  would  cause  injury 
or  fatal  results.  Add  to  these  the  upper  lip,  which, 
when  projecting,  indicates  an  exacting  tendency,  as, 
in  like  manner,  the  projecting  chin,  a propensity  to 
sensual  indulgence,  or  excess  of  benevolence. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  connection  with  our 
subject,  to  remark,  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
experiencing  the  evil  effects  of  an  erroneous  system  of 
education,  the  growth  of  many  centuries  of  abuse,  and 
wholly  at  variance  with  human  requirements — mainly 
from  its  having  been  established  at  a period  when  men 
imperfectly  understood  the  nature  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  which  has  since  been  maintained  from 
custom  and  precedent,  and  not  from  considerations  of 
utility.  One  of  the  most  baneful  effects  of  this  erro- 
neous system  is  a morbid  sensibility,  which  often 
assumes  the  form  of  asceticism,  alike  opposed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  and  to  the 
kindly  impulses  by  which  we  are  led  to  render  to  each 
other  mutual  assistance  and  sympathy.  The  disease 
known  as  softening  of  the  brain,  induced  by  premature 
or  excessive  exertion  of  the  mental  powers,  is  a not  un- 
frequent  consequence  of  this  morbid  sensibility. 
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We  read  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  that  Jaeob  called 
all  his  sons  together,  and  predicted  their  several  desti- 
nies. With  his  example  before  me,  I trust  I may  be 
permitted,  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  design,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  of  Physiognomical  Science,  and  indicate 
the  characteristic  signs  by  which  the  dispositions  of 
men  may  be  discerned.  We  are  told,  moreover,  on 
Scriptural  authority,  that,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  there 
were  giants ; that  the  sons  of  God  saw  that  the  women 
were  fair,  and  of  them  selected  wives.  Are  we  not,  there- 
fore, justified  in  the  inference  that  Noah  himself  was 
endowed  with  great  physical,  nervous  energy,  and 
mental  power  ? Had  he  not  possessed  these  attri- 
butes, how  could  he  have  undertaken  the  stupendous 
labour  of  building  the  Ark  ? To  have  understood 
silently,  and  to  obey  the  divine  command,  pre-supposes 
the  existence  of  great,  enduring,  bodily  power,  strength 
of  nerve,  and  mental  energy. 

To  construct  a building  sufficiently  large  (and  the 
dimensions  are  given)  to  hold  male  and  female  of  all 
animals,  in  addition  to  his  own  family,  his  three  sons 
and  their  wives,  was  an  undertaking  which  exceeded 
all  the  labours  of  Hercules.  His  sons  might,  or  might 
not,  possess  the  three  attributes  of  Noah  just  enume- 
rated, in  that  degree  of  proportion  which  would  enable 
them  to  be  transmitted  to  future  generations;  and, 
indeed,  the  rare  circumstance  of  the  three  qualities 
referred  to — viz.,  physical  strength,  nervous  energy, 
and  mental  power — being  found  combined  in  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  may  serve  to  account  for  their  being  so 
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seldom  witnessed  in  one  man  ; but,  when  so  combined, 
we  have  before  us  a man  of  genius. 

Not  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  I proceed  to  give,  as  a 
first  illustration,  Noah,  with  his  physical  attributes 
(B  No.  1),  combining  therewith  his  mental  attributes, 
as  represented  in  this  figure : — 


B No.  1. 


B 2 B 3.  B 4. 

Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  as  shown  above,  might  pos- 
sess only  one  of  these  attributes,  viz.,  physical  strength, 
and  be  deficient  in  nervous  and  mental  power — a fact 
which  would  be  evidenced  by  the  stubborn,  harsh, 
and  uncomplying  quality  of  the  hair,  which,  from 
long  observation,  I regard  as  an  unerring  indication 
of  character. 


0 


If  we  suppose,  then,  the  deficiency  in  question,  in 
that  case  the  formation  of  Ham’s  head  would  resemble 
the  illustration  here  given.  No.  3,  in  which  B 2 and  B 4 
are  both  deficient,  as  shown  in  Chart  “ B,  Strong 
Physical.” 

Possibly,  the  three  sons  of  Noah  might  be  all  so 
formed ; but,  as  I before  stated,  it  is  more  probable 
that  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  each  possessed  one  of  the 
three  attributes  named,  and  that  by  them  they  were 
transmitted  to  posterity.  The  carelessness  which  men 
too  frequently  exhibit  in  the  selection  of  partners  for 
life,  and,  still  oftener,  the  animal  feeling  which  pre- 
dominates, and  is  excited  by  the  charms  of  a pretty 
face  and  attractive  person,  urges  them  to  form  alli- 
ances without  due  consideration  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  utmost  importance  to  human  welfare  ; 
and  hence  the  unfrequency  of  man  or  woman  possess- 
ing the  three  attributes,  and  the  still  greater  rarity  of 
a man  who  does  possess  them  choosing  as  his  wife  a 
woman  who  is  similarly  favoured  and  endowed. 

Should  a man  of  genius  (and  to  be  one  he  must 
possess  all  three)  select  a woman  who  possesses  two 
only,  and  be  favoured  with  several  sons,  it  may  so 
happen  that  someone  of  them  will  likewise  possess  the 
three ; but  that  result  will,  in  all  probability,  be  attri- 
butable to  his  parents  having  been  in  better  health,  and 
possessing  more  energy  than  usual  at  a particular 
period.* 

* It  is  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  publish  an  Anthropological 
zodiac. 
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Physiognomy  confirms  or  indicates  the  propensities 
of  the  human  being ; and  should  the  organic  develop- 
ments denote  a certain  bias  or  inclination,  unless  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  same  peculiarity  of  form  of  the 
feature,  and  except  the  physieal  character  of  the  hair 
corresponds,  the  bias  may  become  either  strengthened 
or  dissipated — its  due  regulation  falling  within  the 
province  of  education.  Taste,  its  third  state,  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  simile,  the  flower  of  the  plant,  does 
not  become  so  conspicuously  developed  as  intelligence 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Reason  is  indicated  in  physiognomy  by  an  equal 
space  from  the  springing  of  the  nose  to  the  most  pro- 
jecting point  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  lip,  as  seen  in 
the  illustration  : — 


Should  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  exceed  this,  it  in- 
dicates caprice ; and  should  the  lip  be  also  straight, 
and  without  cup,  it  implies  a want  of  sympathy.  If  the 
length  be  less,  and  curved,  it  shows  an  excess  of  feel- 
ing, examples  of  which  are  found  most  commonly  in 
women ; and  those  in  whom  this  peculiarity  is  ob- 
served are  most  liable  to  hysterical  affections.  The 
excess,  as  regards  length,  of  the  nose  over  the  proper- 


KKASON. 


V 
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tion  stated  indicates  generosity,  pennriousness,  destruc- 
tiveness, irritability,  an  exacting  tendency,  and  some 
other  attributes,  of  which  examples  will  be  given  in 
proceeding  with  our  subject. 

THE  EYE. 

The  apple  of  the  intellectual  eye  touches  both  the 
upper  and  lower  lids  : — 


INTELlECTUAt. 


Owing  to  the  ill-considered  unions  already  adverted 
to,  this  type  has  been  lost,  and  another  distinct  type 
has  taken  its  place,  giving  to  the  eye  a peculiar  ex- 
pression, which  marks  an  Eastern  people,  thus  ; — 


SENSUAL. 


This  is  the  result,  as  I before  observed,  of  centuries 
of  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  great  principles  of  edu- 
cation in  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  civilisation ; 
for,  greatly  as  we  may  have  advanced,  in  some  re- 
spects, beyond  our  primitive  state,  we  are  still  corrupt, 
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and  corrupting  others.  The  effect  of  these  depress- 
ing influences  will  be  found  to  produce  the  following 


So  it  will  be  found  to  go  on  increasing  until  it  is 
seen  in  its  full  development,  indicating  insanity,  thus : 


which  is  the  type  of  insanity — an  indication,  at  least,  of 
high  mental  excitement. 

AVhen  our  great  Bard  spoke  of  “ the  poet’s  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,”  he  did  not  mean  frenzy  in  the 
absolute  sense,  but  mental  excitement,  as  evidenced  in 
the  flashing  light  which  emanates  from  the  eye  at  the 
moment  of  imparting  some  vivid  idea  or  circumstance 
which  the  relator  feels  intensely,  and  is  endeavouring 
to  impress  with  the  like  intensity  upon  his  hearer.  If 
we  examine  the  preceding  illustrations,  we  shall  see 
how  one  type  has  grown  upon  another,  in  proportion 
as  the  intellectual  has  declined. 


type 


SELFISH. 


EXCITABLE. 
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Artists  who  depend  upon  their  power  of  expression 
for  their  excellence  should  study  the  examples  above 
given,*  They  should  also  be  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  whose  aim  is  to  promote  morality  among  all 
classes,  if  they  wish  not  to  “ gather  grapes  from 
thorns.”  The  evil  that  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  but 
may  be  guarded  against  and  prevented  in  a future 
generation. 

The  reason  why  art  creates  so  universal  an  interest 
is,  that  the  feeling  for  art  is  almost  universal,  however 
imperfectly  developed  ; and  if  we  consider  how  closely 
the  sensations  resulting  from  the  five  senses  are  inter- 
laced and  blended  with  the  operations  of  the  mind,  we 
may  with  confidence  predict  that  a time  will  arrive 
in  England  when  the  cultivation  of  art  will  be  a pri- 
mary object  in  our  educational  system,  as  it  once  was 
in  Greece,  and,  I doubt  not,  also  in  Rome.  Baldi- 
nucci,  the  Italian  painter,  in  speaking  of  a certain  indi- 
vidual, says,  in  his  praise,  that  “ he  knew  how  to  avoid 
errors  of  judgment  into  which  others  fell,  such  as 
relating  old  stories  fit  only  to  amuse  children  when 
they  first  begin  to  draw  eyes  and  ears.”  The  remark, 
trivial  as  it  appears,  shows  that  in  Italy,  where  the 
arts  rose  to  an  eminence  never  before  attained,  their 
incipient  and  rudimental  stages  were  as  carefully  and 
early  cultivated  as  we  in  this  country  teach  youths 
their  “ pot-hooks  and  hangers.”  To  draw  eyes  and 

* Those  who  remember  E.  B.  Haydon  will  immediately  perceive 
tlie  resemblance,  as  regards  the  expression  of  the  eye,  to  the  last 
example. 
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ears  would,  in  England,  be  considered  as  mere  idling ; 
and  there  are  many  who  repudiate  as  worthless  the 
time  bestowed  by  children  in  drawing — thereby  cast- 
ing a slur  on  that  which  is  in  reality  a busy  occupation 
compared  with  any  employment  in  which  the  child  is 
not  capable  of  taking  an  interest,  previous  to  his  mind 
being  open  to  receive  mental  instruction.  It  is  mainly 
owing  to  a false  system  of  education  that  our  prisons 
are  filled,  and  a vast  expense  incurred  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  a standing  army  of  police,  to  say 
nothing  of  innumerable  lunatic  asylums,  public  and 
private.  For  if  we  make  literary  men  of  those  whose 
type  and  bias  are  indicative  of  no  literary  tendencies, 
and  choose  our  clergy  from  those  who  are  devoid  alike 
of  piety  and  humility,  what  but  evil  consequences  can 
be  anticipated  ? Yet  the  types  of  each  are  distinct  and 
well  marked,  and  the  heads  of  literary  men,  artists,  and 
mathematicians  all  differ  in  form  and  construction,  in 
proof  of  which  we  present  the  following  examples  ; — 
Here  we  give  the  heads  of 

A LITERARY  MAN.  AN  ARTIST.  A MATHEMATICIVN'. 


1.  2.  3. 

Should  the  head  of  a clergyman  present  the  indica- 
tions here  marked,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
found  unable  to  conform  to  the  observances  befitting 
the  clerical  character. 


n 


In  the  head  of  the  artist  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
perceptive  faculty  is  more  developed  than  the  reflec- 
tive, which  belongs  more  . especially  to  the  literary 
type  than  to  the  artist.  The  organ  of  aptitude,* 
shown  by  the  figure  12,  is  ignored  by  phrenolo- 
gists, although,  in  the  system  I am  endeavour- 
ing to  expound,  its  existence  is  demonstrable  upon 
sound  views  of  physiology  and  physiognomy.  To 
proceed  : — When  the  perceptive  power  in  the  artist  is 
duly  developed,  and  he  has  gone  through  the  labour 
and  practice  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  manual 
facility,  he  is  able  to  delineate  what  he  sees,  indepen- 
dent of  the  imaginative  faculty,  until  the  latter  is 
wanted.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  reflective  faculty  be 
strongest,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  literary  man, 
as  in  I.,  it  detracts  from  the  assiduity  and  persever- 
ance by  which  only  excellence  can  be  acquired.  A 
scholar,  with  the  large  reflective  indication  in  i., 
would  be  apt  to  exclaim,  on  any  special  undertaking 
being  proposed  to  him,  “ Oh,  I can  do  that  easily  j” 
yet,  upon  essaying  his  task,  he  often  fails  for  want  of 
the  practical  training  which  the  artist  is  obliged  to 
undergo. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  three  forms  of  heads  in  which  are  indicated 
the  three  component  parts  or  attributes  which,  taking 
our  illustration  from  Holy  Writ,  we  have  ascribed  to 

* Let  us  render  justice  to  the  Eussians,  whose  mathematical 
breadth  of  head  is  remarkable,  in  whom  the  organ  of  aptitude  is 
especially  developed,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  Caucasian  races. 
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Noah,  and  of  which  his  sons  possessed  one,  two,  or 
three,  as  might  happen.  A similar  distribution  is 
observable  in  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  may  equally  exist  in  a 
nation,  whether  civilised  or  not,  aecording  to  its  pros- 
perity or  its  decadence  as  a people. 


We  now  pass  on  to  describe  those  features  which 
indicate  certain  propensities,  as,  for  example,  the  nose, 
according  to  its  peculiar  form.  The  nose,  in  fact,  may 
be  said  to  reveal  characteristic  tendencies  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  The  accompanying  outline  indi- 
cates a class  negligent  and  slothful  in  their  ideas  and 
habits,  whose  favourite  household  maxim  is,  “ Never 
mind  ; that  will  do.” 


The  next,  though  approximating  to  the  above,  is  yet 
distinct  in  its  indications,  which  are  those  of  an  un- 
bounded indulgence  of  the  animal  apetite  : — 


THE  NOSE. 


SENSUOUS. 


/ 


The  impossibility  of  its  being  satisfied  places  it,  in 
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some  degree,  in  alliance  with  the  succeeding  example, 
showing  irritability : — 


SENSUAL. 


Fickleness  of  disposition,  thus  : — 


IRBITABILITY, 


The  under  part  of  the  nose,  if  continued  upwards, 
instead  of  being  intersected  by  a line  in  a contrary 
direction,  would,  in  its  prolonged  curve,  describe  the 
form  indicating  instability,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 


INSTABILITI. 


Great  caution  should  be  used  in  entrusting  with  money 
persons  having  this  peculiar  nasal  conformation,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  neither  positively  aquiline, 
Roman,  nor  pug,  but  an  undecidedness.  Such  per- 
sons are  honest  or  dishonest  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  not  from  principle. 
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Tlie  next  example  forms  the  extreme  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  marks  insensibility.  The  Greek  nose, 
thus ; — 


Next  follows  another  which  indicates  a disposition  to 
exact  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  every  transac- 
tion, and  which,  as  regards  form,  seems  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  insensibility,  as  above  given.  A wedge 
nose : — 


The  selfish  or  penurious  temper  has  its  character- 
istic type  in  the  accompanying  figure  :• — 


1 would  here  observe  that,  in  order  to  show  how  the 
features  all  combine  to  form  the  peculiar  expression 
which  indicates  character,  I have  marked  in  the  Chart 
the  features  indicating  the  several  propensities. 


INSENSIBILITY, 


COVETOUSNESS. 


PENURIOUSNESS. 
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As  I propose  to  show,  step  by  step,  every  variation  of 


feature,  whether  in  repose  or  action,  I next  present  an 
example  of  the  aquiline  formation,  which  is  usually  in- 
dicative of  evenness  of  temper : — 


The  next,  destructiveness,  is  one  which  generally 
marks  the  warrior,  but  is  also  to  be  found  in  many 
who  have  not  been  trained  professionally  to  arms. 
Self-aggrandisement  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  first, 
while,  with  the  second  class,  moral  right  and  a regard 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  are  not  unfrequently  the 
foremost  considerations : — 


The  following  is  a modification,  indicating  passion 
or  impulsiveness,  and  will  be  found  especially  deve- 
loped in  the  African  race : — 


EQUANIMITY. 


DESTEUCTIVENESS. 


IMPULSIVENESS. 
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THE  MOUTH. 


The  form  of  the  mouth  is  not  less  decidedly  indica- 
tive of  character  than  that  of  the  nose.  Instability  or 
fickleness  of  disposition  is  shown  by  an  unusual 
breadth  of  the  under  lip,  from  the  middle  to  the 
corner,  blending  with  the  cheek  : — 


Wit,  coupled  with  a sense  of  humour,  is  indicated 
by  the  under  lip,  as  shown  in  the  outline  given,  which 
exhibits  an  excess  upon  the  previous  type  of  instabi- 
lity. It  may  also  symbolise  the  punster,  the  lowest 
order  of  wits — one  who  is  not  deterred  by  the  risk  of 
losing  his  friend  from  indulging  in  ridicule  and  flip- 
pancy of  speech : — 


Selfishness,  again,  is  shown  in  the  mouth,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  following  : — 


INSTABILITY. 


WIT. 


SELFISHNESS. 
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Education  is  a drawing  out  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to  guard 
against  the  indulgence  of  the  propensities  above  enu- 
merated, in  order  that  they  may  not  by  encourage- 
ment be  strengthened,  and  become  positive  vices  and 
incapable  of  correction. 

Irritability,  as  evinced  in  an  impatient  temper, 
punishes  its  possessor  even  more  than  it  affects  others, 
since  it  leaves  us  open  to  their  neglect  or  contempt ; 
and  when  the  feeling  has  subsided,  we  are  lowered  in 
our  own  esteem  by  the  exposure  of  a weakness  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  concealed.  In  educating  or 
“ drawing  out,”  the  first  thing  to  be  known  is  what 
there  is  in  mankind  to  be  “ drawn  out and  if  the 
training  of  our  schools  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  contained  in  man,  it  will  not  be  a matter 
of  surprise  that  so  much  vice  and  crime  should  exist 
amidst  all  the  evidences  of  national  prosperity. 

Before  a remedy  can  be  provided,  we  must  be  able 
to  detect  the  indications  of  evil. 

Proceeding  with  our  illustrations,  I here  give  the 
following  type  as  generally  found  in  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  murder : — 


An  indication  of  the  exacting  tendency  which  I 
have  already  shown  in  the  nose  is,  again,  observable 
in  the  mouth  : — 


SANGUINARY. 


C 
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EXACTING. 


To  take  or  seek  for  more  than  is  our  just  due — as 
would  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a clergyman  who 
should  display  worldly  covetousness,  instead  of  setting 
his  affections  on  things  above,  as  he  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  do — will  sufficiently  explain  our  meaning. 


Insensibility  to  natural  and  kindly  impulses,  coupled 
with  a disregard  of  the  conventional  usages  of  society, 
indicates  one  who  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  either 
by  inward  feeling  or  extraneous  circumstances. 

This  hard  and  unsusceptible  type  of  character,  un- 
amiable  as  it  may  be,  is  not  without  counterbalancing 
advantages ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  development  of  this  quality  in  the  great  anta- 
gonist of  Napoleon  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  crowning  victory  at  Waterloo,  which  resulted  in 
the  overthrov'  of  his  power.  Wellington  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  striking  example  of  this  type — 


Feeling  is  portrayed  in  the  next  example,  which 
will  the  better  serve  to  mark  by  contrast  the  difference 
from  the  preceding,  though  it  is  obvious  that  feeling 


INVETERATE  WHEN  OFFENDED. 


INSENSIBILITY. 


1 
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may  be  assumed  from  policy,  where  no  real  sympathy 
exists.  This  type,  when  strongly  developed  in  woman,^! 
indicates  a tendency  to  high-wrought  sentiments  and, 
in  its  physical  manifestation,  to  hysterics  : — 


Feeling  in  excess  is  shown  in  the  next  type.  When 
closely  examined,  it  will  often  be  found  to  convey  an 
expression  of  dissatisfaction,  the  result  probably  of  an 
internal  sentiment,  which  may  on  the  whole  be  deemed 
beneficial,  since  it  tends  to  guard  those  who  are 
affected  by  it  against  imposition,  and  prevents  their 
giving  assistance  without  discrimination  to  the  unde- 
serving, to  their  own  injury  and  loss. 


The  sensual  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  selfish  that  it 
may  be  fitly  introduced  here,  although  it  may  also  be 
found  in  a preceding  illustration  of  the  mouth  : — 


EXCITABLE, 


BENEVOLENT. 


c 2 


SENSUAL. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  ear ; first  observing, 
that  whatever  the  expression  of  the  eye,  a correspond- 
ing expression  is  evinced  by  the  mouth,  a sympathetic 
action  taking  place  in  each. 

Besides  the  instances  already  given  in  page  7,  the 
following  exhibits  a vicious  indication.  Its  sensual 
character  accords  with  the  nose,  as  drawn  in  page  1 3 ; 
and  it  is  especially  observable  in  the  natives  of  the 
East,  the  Hebrews,  the  Persians,  and  Chinese.  Whe- 
ther it  may  not  partly  arise  from  the  natural  indolence 
characteristic  of  Eastern  nations  is  a subject  for  ethno- 
logical investigation. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  pages  7 and  8,  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  eye,  through  corrupt  influences, 
from  the  intellectual  type,  and  in  what  way  the  upper 
eyelid  has  been  acted  upon  by  centuries  of  ignorance 
and  animal  indulgence.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  once  observed, 
that  if  Londoners  did  not  derive  fresh  blood  by  inter- 
marriages with  natives  of  the  provinces,  they  would 
by  degrees  die  off  and  become  extinct.  This  remark 
bears  significantly  upon  the  subject  before  us ; for  if 
by  cultivation  of  the  science  of  Physiognomy  the  union 
of  persons  possessed  of  this  animal  type  were  guarded 
against « and  discouraged,  the  type  itself  would  in 
time  be  worn  out  and  lost ; and,  in  like  manner,  if  a 
wiser  selection  were  made  by  individuals  more  hap- 
pily endowed,  the  intellectual  type  would  be  confirmed 
and  preserved. 
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The  selfish  type  is  remarkably  developed  in  the 
monkey  tribe.  In  truth,  the  animal  kingdom  will 
serve  as  an  instructive  guide,  if  we  wisely  exercise  the 
third  attributive  thesis — viz.,  the  tendency  to  inves- 
tigate— referred  to  in  the  opening  page  of  this  work. 
The  insect  kingdom  also  offers  another  field  of  inves- 
tigation, from  which,  if  we  will,  valuable  lessons  of 
economy  a«d  prudence  may  be  derived.  See  Third 
Thesis,  and  following,  indicating  the  sceptic,  extreme 
narrow  springing  of  the  nose,  thus  : — 


THE  EAR. 

The  ear  has  an  intellectual,  as  distinguished  from 
an  animal  type  ; it  likewise  indicates  time  as  essential 
to  be  observed  in  music.  In  some  counties  of  England 
it  loses  its  lengthened  shape,  and  exhibiis  a cup-like 
form,  similar  to  that  observable  in  the  bi^ate  or 
monkey  tribe. 

I remember  once  seeing  an  instance  of  the  sensual 
eye  in  conjunction  with  this  brute- like  ear  in  a police- 
man who  brought  a prisoner  to  Guildhall,  on  a charge 
of  drunkenness,  in  Elect  Street,  when  the  inspector 
declared  that,  on  approaching  the  spot,  he  found  the 
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officer  himself  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  incapable  of 
holding  the  man  he  had  in  charge. 


Now,  inasmuch  as  we  know  not  how  to  select  a 
policeman  with  a due  regard  to  his  qualifications  for 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  we  may  be  equally  deficient,  when  money  is  the 
chief  or  sole  qualification  in  choosing  persons  for  the 
higher  and  more  responsible  offices.  Since  the  object  of 
education,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  draw  out  the  faculties 
of  the  human  being,  it  is  our  obvious  duty  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  in  men ; for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that 
we  can  hope  to  present  a programme  of  scholastic 
discipline  for  our  youth,  which,  instead  of  injuring, 
shall  be  adapted  to  all  the  varied  stages  of  intellectual 
development.  It  is  thus  only  we  shall  avoid  the 
danger  of  irritating  the  nervous  system  before  the 
mind  is  sufficiently  mature  to  bear  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  worldly  struggles  and  the  cares  of 
after  life.  To  the  neglect  of  this  principle  may  doubt- 
less be  attributed  the  enlargement  of  our  prisons 
and  the  increase  of  our  lunatic  asylums  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Man  inherits  mind  from  his  mother,  and  physical 
strength  from  his  father,  the  reason  of  which  is  ex- 
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plained  by  the  anthropological  diagram.  {See  Phy- 
sical.) I wish,  however,  again  to  state  that  the 
parents  may  by  accident  be  under  the  influence  of 
animal  feeling  to  a greater  extent  than  usual,  and  in 
that  case  their  offspring  will  have  a more  marked 
tendency  to  indulgence  generally.  They  will,  in  short, 
be  an  anti-ascetic,  instead  of  an  ascetic,  for  into  these 
two  classes  mankind  appear  to  have  subsided.  We 
shall  give  examples  of  each  class  in  page  29 ; but  as 
the  English  nation  is  composed  of  three  distinct  races — 
the  Briton,  or  Welsh;  the  Piet,  or  Scot;  and  the  Celt, 
or  Irish,— it  may  be  as  well  to  present  illustrations 
of  these  before  we  proceed. 

We  give  the  Briton,  or  Welsh — 


Next  the  Piet,  or  Scot — 
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Thirdly,  the  Celt,  or  Irish — 


In  order  to  exhibit  three  facial  types  coiiibiiied  in 
one  entire  people,  we  likewise  sketch  the  Englislnnan 
as  found  at  the  present  day — 


I would  here  remark  that  the  same  combination  of 
attributes,  or  component  parts,  to  which  I have 
referred  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  is  observable 
in  the  above  sketch,  of  which  invincibility  is  the  per- 
vading eharacteristic.  In  the  Briton,  or  Welsh,  a 
sullen  expression  is  apparent,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  character  of  John  Bull,  who  is  slow  to  indulge  in 
a friendly  feeling,  but  when  he  does  so,  is  tenacious 
in  maintaining  it  at  whatever  cost.  Our  history  will 
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supply  many  proofs  of  this ; as,  for  example,  our 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  our  pre- 
sent alliance  with  Turkey,  cemented  by  the  expenditure 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  I now  propose  giving 
a series  of  examples  in  physiognomy  of  the  natural  or 
anti-ascetic  and  the  ascetic  (page  29);  and  by  the  latter, 
it  is  proper  to  state,  I mean  one  who  believes  that  he  is 
serving  God  by  self-abnegation,  and  a denial  of 
w'orldly  comforts  and  enjoyments,  to  the  extent  even 
of  starvation,  of  which  there  were  so  many  instances 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  testified  by  the  multitude  of 
carvings  in  effigy  of  persons  who  w'ere  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

The  first  two  of  the  following  delineations  are 
marked  examples  of  the  ascetic  and  anti-ascetic  type, 
and  those  which  follow  will  be  found  to  include  all 
the  varieties  of  feeling  and  propensity  in  the  types. 

Passion  is  physiognomically  so  strongly  marked  in 
different  varieties  of  race,  that  it  cannot  be  here 
omitted.  It  is  evinced  in  the  specimens  of  the  Bos- 
jesinan  (Impulsive),  a race  said  to  be  almost  extinct, 
but  who,  though  small,  are  yet  compact,*  and  pos- 
sess all  the  attributes  of  the  African  people. 

Instability,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  in  the  nose,  but  in  the  under  lip.  Its 

* While  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  exhibiting,  a lady  came  into  the 
room  with  a lapdog  in  her  arms,  when  the  Bosjeswoman  made 
signs  to  her  that  she  should  not  have  that  there,  but,  pointing  to 
her  child,  born  on  the  voyage  to  England,  indicated  plainly  that 
she  should  have  one  of  them ; at  which  the  whole  company 
laughed. 
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ascetic  and  anti-ascetic  expression  is  portrayed  in  the 
above  examples.  The  exacting  or  selfish  character  is 
delineated  in  No.  9 Chart. 

Destructiveness,  with  its  appropriate  expression,  is 
shown  in  the  two  examples  given  at  page  15.  In  the 
anti-ascetic  will  be  recognised  a disposition  to  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  the  good  things  in  this  life ; while  in  the 
ascetic  all  the  animal  or  brutal  propensities  are  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  principle  of  self-denial. 

The  errors  or  abuses  incidental  to  these  respective 
temperaments  are  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Like  the  Sab- 
bath, education  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
education.  Yet  the  contrary  principle  has  been  acted 
on  up  to  the  present  day;  for,  without  reference  to  the 
qualities  existing  in  man,  such  as  pride,  humility,  &c., 
candidates  are  selected  for  the  educational  board,  the 
magisterial  bench,  or  even  for  the  sacred  offices  of 
religion,  with  the  single  qualification  that  they  are 
able  to  pass  through  an  examination  in  the  classics, 
or  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  dawn, 
however,  of  a better  system  is  opening,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  mankind  when  the  errors  of  the  past  are 
discarded. 

Benevolence,  or  human  feeling,  is  the  pervading 
expression  in  the  type  here  given  : — 


BENEVOLENCE. 

But  though  it  marks  the  facial  character  of  some 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  species,  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  a dissatisfied  expression,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  and  which  is  conveyed  chiefly 
by  the  under  jaw.  Whether  this  is  not  induced  by 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  present  working  of  the 
social  system,  coupled  with  an  ardent  desire  for  its 
amelioration,  is  a point  I will  not  pretend  to  decide ; 
but  that  it  is  often  perceptible  in  the  features  of  such 
persons  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  We  have  only  to  make  the 
features  a little  more  wiry  and  mean  in  their  outlines, 
and  the  type  of  asceticism  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  next  type  exemplifies  wit  or  humour,  and  is 
marked  chiefly  by  the  length  of  the  under  lip.  Its 
basis  is,  of  course,  a keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous, 
combined  with  good  animal  spirits  and  a mirthful 
disposition.  Its  lowest  manifestation  is  evinced  in  the 
punster,  who,  unless  withheld  by  the  fear  of  retalia- 
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tion,  will  rarely  hesitate  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his 
associates  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  his  jest : — 


WIT. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  eye  is  the  index  of  the 
mind,  and  to  a great  extent  this  is  true;  but  the 
mouth  in  all  cases  has  a strictly  corresponding  expres- 
sion. Here  is  an  example  as  regards  the  last-named 
feature,  which  indicates  a disposition  to  receive  all 
and  give  little  or  nothing  : — 


As  a contrast  to  the  preceding,  observe  the  mouth 
of  one  who  is  more  inclined  to  give  than  to  receive— 
a much  rarer  class,  though  still  not  unfrecpiently  to 
be  met  with. 


J he  frontal  sinus  has  in  it  something  extraordinary 
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in  association  with  the  eye,  as  evinced  in  the  intensely 
inquiring  look  which  characterises  many  persons  when 
their  attention  is  aroused. 

Small  features  in  a man  are  usually  deemed  a 
beauty,  but  in  reality  are  indicative  of  ascetitiousness, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  varied  forms.  The  sensually 
anti-ascetic  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


The  sensually  ascetic  is  displayed  in  the  next  illus- 
tration, which,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  most  celebrated  in  the  worst  period  of 
Italian  history,  viz..  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  the  heads 
of  the  ever-infamous  Borgia  family. 


ANTI-ASCETIC. 


ASCETIC. 
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Tn  further  illustration  of  the  principles  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  enforce  in  this  essay,  I will  now 
present  likenesses  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
men  who  have  figured  on  the  stage  of  history.  The 
first  is  that  of  Julius  Caesar  (page  34),  who,  of  all  men, 
possessed  the  most  largely-developed  indications  of 
destructiveness  and  tenacity,  which  in  his  counte- 
nance are  indicated  by  the  length  and  narrowness  of 
the  upper  and  lower  lips,  while  the  mathematical 
breadth  of  the  head  partakes  of  the  type  given  in 
page  10.  Comparing  this  sketch  with  that  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  which  precedes  (page  34),  a marked  difference 
will  be  at  once  perceptible. 

As  a striking  example  of  a man  whose  great  and 
varied  talents  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated characters  of  his  age,  we  give  the  head  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  which  agreeably  merits 
our  attentive  study  : — 


It  will  be  found  that  the  perceptive  predominate 
over  the  reflective  faculties,  and  the  history  of  this 
great  man  fully  bears  out  this  indication.  As  a 
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sculptor,  he  displayed  most  admirable  talent ; while  as 
a painter  he  was  second  only,  if  not  superior,  to 
Raffaelle.  He  was,  moreover,  architect  of  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Rome,  and  acquired  no  mean  reputation  as  an 
author,  as  his  sonnets  sufficiently  prove,  although 
written  in  his  old  age,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his 
unoccupied  hours.  His  correspondence  and  familiar 
letters  to  his  friends  are  remarkable  for  their  unpre- 
tending good  sense  and  appropriate  expression,  in 
those  respects  differing  widely  from  the  impulsive 
flippancy  which  characterises  most  of  the  literary 
effusions  in  the  present  day. 

Throughout  this  essay  on  Physiognomy,  no  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  alleged  discoveries  of  phrenolo- 
gists, whose  science  has  been  announced  as  the  true 
key  to  man’s  affections,  dispositions,  faculties,  and 
propensities,  and  was  fondly  believed  to  supply  trust- 
worthy indications  to  his  actions  otherwise.  As  a 
system,  however,  it  labours  under  the  defect  of  incom- 
pleteness, since  the  organ  which  I have  elsewhere 
designated  “ aptitude,”  one  of  the  most  important  in 
relation  to  the  other  faculties,  is  left  blank  in  the 
phrenological  chart,  and  altogether  omitted  (12,  p.  10). 

Many  illustrations,  in  addition  to  those  already 
given  of  celebrated  men,  might  be  adduced  to  corro- 
borate the  position  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish, 
viz.,  that  man’s  physical  and  nervous  attributes  are 
the  basis  of  his  mental  powers,  and  that  all  the  former 
are  to  the  latter  what  the  stem  and  leaf  of  the  plant 
are  to  the  flower.  If  by  over-culture,  with  a view  to 
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produce  a beautiful  flower,  we  force  the  plant,  we 
must  go  back  to  seedlings,  the  following  year,  be- 
cause we  have  by  unwise  treatment  destroyed  the 
germ  of  future  production  in  the  parent  plant. 

The  annexed  sketch  of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  whom 
I had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  in  early  life, 
exhibits  in  a high  degree  the  qualities  of  lofty  intel- 
lect and  great  imaginative  power,  combined  with 
generosity  of  spirit  and  ardent  feelings.  All  his 
noble  endowments,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  keep 
in  subjection  the  lower  and  more  animal  passions,  his 
indulgence  in  which  marred  the  development  of  the 
moral  part  of  his  nature,  and  injudiciously  affected  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  faculties  : yet  his  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  Greek  cause,  to  which  his  best  and 
warmest  sympathies  could  be  excited  by  the  sufferings 
of  others,  evinced  a deficiency  of  his  concentrating 
powers.  Notwithstanding  his  unfortunate  marriage, 
he  constantly  sighed  for  the  domestic  happiness  which 
it  was  not  his  lot  to  enjoy. 


Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus,  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
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Nero,  and  Augustus  Caesar,  will  complete  the  list 
of  illustrations  offered  in  point  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  have  founded  our  Psychoneurology,  which, 
we  trust,  will  be  a guide  to  the  artist  in  displaying 
the  passions : — 
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TI. — NERO.  VII.— JULIUS  CiESAR. 

Nero,  it  will  be  observed,  seems  to  present  the 
same  breadth  of  head  as  is  apparent  in  Julius 
Caesar,  but  the  mouth  is  perfectly  different,  and 
answers  rather  to  that  given  at  page  17. 

In  the  three  following — our  Blessed  Saviour, 
Shakespeare,  and  Homer — we  have  the  highest  known 
types  of  exaltation.  (Thesis  2,  page  17.) 


X.— HOMES. 
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The  above  results  of  many  years  of  research  and 
study  are  humbly  presented,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  to  those  whose  duty  and  business  it  is 
to  educate  the  human  being,  who  is  destined  to  be 
either  a child  of  God  or  a son  of  Belial,  according  to 
the  disposition  he  may  have  inherited  from  one  or 
other  of  his  parents,  and  still  more  according  to  the 
way  in  which  that  disposition  has  been  moulded  by 
those  to  whom  its  development  is  committed.  It  is 
from  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  careful  training 
that  parents  are  disposed  to  view  with  complacency 
such  of  their  offspring  as  most  closely  resemble  them- 
selves, whether  in  their  defects  or  their  better  points, 
as  though  this  similarity  of  qualities  were  something 
to  be  proud  of,  instead  of  being,  in  many  cases,  a 
subject  for  regret.  Thus,  obstinacy  is  often  ap- 
plauded as  firmness,  and  the  like  error  is  committed 
with  respect  to  other  qualities,  which,  instead  of 
giving  room  for  congratulation,  demand  correction 
and  restraint. 

The  subjoined  triangle  may  serve  to  represent  the 
threefold  character  of  man  in  his  physical,  animal, 
and  mental  capacity : — 


C Propensity. 


WEAK  PHYSICAL. 


.STHONO  PUYSICAt,, 


It  liic  piiysical  power  be  weak,  it  allies  itself  to  the 
weaker  of  the  other  class  of  attributes  ; if,  on  the 
contrary,  physical  power  is  strong,  it  co-operates  with 
mental  energy ; and  when  the  latter  predominates,  the 
animal  propensities  arc  consequently  kept  under  strict 
subjection.  How  often  do  we  sec  men  of  excellent 
natural  abilities,  who  make  far  less  advantageous  use 
of  them  than  others,  much  less  happily  gifted.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  bilious  temperament  we  must  look  for 
extraordinary  power  of  endurance  under  mental  exer- 
tion and  fatigue,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  temporary  and  fallacious  aid  of  stimu- 
lants. The  evcr-restless  child  cannot  inform  its 
parent  why  such  activity  is  necessary  to  its  well-being, 
and  even  to  its  existence ; yet  it  is  obvious  that  the 
process  of  the  assimilation  of  food,  and  its  distribution 
to  every  part  of  the  frame,  require  that  almost  con- 
stant bodily  motion  which  harmonises  so  well  with  the 
impulses  of  youth. 

A proposal  was  made  to  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, not  long  previous  to  his  death,  to  allow  the 
inspection  of  every  man  composing  the  army  by  the 
author,  with  the  privilege  of  placing  a mark  or 
number  against  each  name  as  an  indication  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  every  individual,  a key  of  which, 
pointing  out  such  qualifications  in  detail,  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  pro- 
position was  courteously  acknowledged  by  the  Adju- 
tant-General, at  the  express  command  of  his  Grace ; 
but  the  death  of  the  Duke  prevented  the  subject  being 
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further  entertained.  I cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  if  the  principle  of  the  “ right  man  in  the  right 
place”  is  to  be  beneficially  acted  upon,  it  would  be 
well  if  not  only  the  army,  but  the  universities,  the 
navy,  the  police,  parochial  unions,  and  all  other  public 
institutions,  were  to  undergo  an  examination  of  the 
kind,  in  order  that  the  best  men  might  be  selected  for 
the  service  of  the  country,  and  every  office  of  a public 
nature  be  filled  by  those  who  should  be  most  com- 
petent to  perform  its  duties. 

The  “ Anthropological  Catholicon”  embodied  in  this 
little  work,  when  carefully  studied  on  the  principles 
I shall  lay  down,  will  be  found  to  comprise  a complete 
definition  of  the  varied  elements  which  compose 
human  mind,  and  are  essential  to  its  perfect  develop- 
ment. That  which  originally  gave  rise  to  its  being 
drawn  out  was  a deep  conviction  that  some  sysrematic 
scheme  of  the  natural  sequence  of  mental  growth  and 
development,  as  regards  the  human  faculties,  and 
capable  of  being  presented  at  one  view,  was  abso- 
lutely needed  for  the  requirements  of  sound  educa- 
tion. And  knowing  likewise,  to  borrow  the  popular 
phrase,  that  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  the  busi- 
ness of  nobody,  I resolved  to  realise  my  ideas  in  the 
form  which,  on  reflection,  I deemed  the  best  for  the 
purpose  I had  in  view.  It  appeared  to  me  essential 
and  in  every  way  desirable  that  the  several  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  so  arranged  and 
placed  in  such  a relation,  one  with  another,  that 
“ those  who  run  may  read and  what  is  more  im- 
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portanf,  to  afford  the  means  to  those  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  teach  and  educate  their  fellow-creatures,  of  know- 
ing what  is  really  in  the  human  being;  and  in  so 
doing  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  ediico”  to  draw  out,  and  thereby  prevent 
them  injuring  the  being  they  seek  to  aid  and  instruct. 
In  this  way,  it  appeared  to  me,  a more  consistent 
system  might  be  displayed,  and  steps  gradually  taken 
to  establish  a just  system  of  scholastic  discipline  for 
the  advantage  and  good  of  mankind,  and  at  no  distant 
period  to  ensure  a higher  civilisation  than  has  yet 
been  attained. 

The  great  error  committed  by  our  so-called  educa- 
tionists is,  that  hitherto  they  have  sought  to  bring  out 
prematurely  the  faculties  which  should  be  left  to  be 
educed  at  a proper  time,  and  by  means  which  are 
herein  indicated,  but  have  never  yet  been  systemati- 
cally employed.  When  gradually  developed  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  chart,  the  whole  faculties 
of  the  future  man  are  unimpaired  by  the  evil  influ- 
ences which  are  too  often  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  department  of  State 
has  received  a certain  amount  of  educational  tinker- 
ing ; but  we  have  only  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
our  courts  of  law,  to  see  how  defective  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  kingdom  swarms  with  law- 
yers, and  judges  we  hold  up  as  the  luminaries  of  the 
land  ; yet  we  had,  only  a few  weeks  since,  a mar- 
vellous illustration  of  legal  perversity  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  in  the  condemnation  of  one  man  to 
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the  penalty  of  death  for  a crime  for  which  another 
man  was  also  tried  and  acquitted.  We  constantly  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  men  being  chosen  as  members  of 
Boards  of  Education  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  only. 
We  see  persons  chosen  as  trustees  of  every  class  of 
institution,  engaged  officially  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  who  are  virtually  “ decoy  ducks”  and  screens  for 
the  incapacity  of  those  who  profess  to  superintend  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  What  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  such  facts  but  that  it  is  specially  intended 
to  afford  a plausible  opportunity  of  pleading  an  excuse 
for  every  neglect  and  shortcoming,  that  they  were  too 
much  occupied  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to 
them. 

Nothing  is  clearer  to  those  who  examine  into  these 
things  than  this — that,  wise  as  our  great  education 
theorists  and  philosophers  may  be  in  their  own  conceit, 
they  are,  in  reality,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  being  whom  they  profess  to  train  and  control. 
To  anticipate  success  from  the  system  so  long  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
would  be  to  “ expect  figs  from  thistles  yet,  in  the 
face  of  absolute  and  evident  failure,  we  find  these  per- 
sons, so  far  from  recognising  their  incapacity,  and 
starting  afresh  in  right  principles  to  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  they  were  originally  appointed,  and 
handsomely  paid,  still  persisting  in  their  ancient  errors, 
adhering  pertinaciously  to  the  miserable  theory  and 
routine  of  the  Circumlocution  Office,  or,  in  plain 
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words,  manifesting  a stubborn  determination  not  to  do 
that  which  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  perform.  It  is 
not  the  less  true,  however,  that  in  education,  beyond 
all  other  things,  the  nation  which  does  not  advance, 
must  inevitably  go  back.  Education,  in  its  proper 
sense,  both  as  regards  a people  or  an  individual,  is 
never  ended,  and  when  it  ceases  to  progress,  a nation, 
from  that  moment,  begins  to  lose  what  it  had  pre- 
viously acquired. 

A reference  to  the  “ Catholicon  ” will  show  that  the 
incorporeal  sympathetic  affections  are  early  to  be  found 
as  existing  even  in  infants ; and  that  volition,  or  will, 
although  regarded  as  an  instinct,  does  not  remain 
unimproved,  as  in  the  lower  class  of  brute  creation.  In 
the  human  being,  it  may  be  designated  as  the  soul,  but 
not  so  with  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  As  the  human 
being,  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  life,  manifests 
a disposition  to  be  kind  or  unkind,  docile  or  dis- 
obedient, believing  or  disbelieving,  so  also,  in  propor- 
tion, does  the  will  determine  whether,  in  regard  to  the 
attributes,  they  still  subsist  in  their  pure  or  corrupted 
state,  the  result  being  materially  affected  by  the  force  of 
example,  precept,  and  discipline, — and  hence  the  great 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  all  teachers,  as  recently 
pointed  out  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

In  accordance  with  Holy  Writ,  the  affections  come 
next  in  order  and  force,  to  temper  and  restrain  the 
will.  The  simplest  and  undivided  feelings  are  im- 
parted to  the  infant  first.  Psychological  science  here, 
as  will  be  seen  iu  the  diagram,  describes  tliree  circles. 
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giving  the  relative  proportions  in  health,  exhibited  by 
the  triangle  which  they  there  form, — showing,  like- 
wise, the  spaces  in  the  cranium  (iv.),  the  top  of  the 
spinal  cord  (v.)  knot  of  the  nervous  system,  and  (vi.) 
the  base  of  the  brain. 

In  imperfect  health  this  triangle,  so  formed  by  the 
circles,  becomes  irregular.  As  years  accumulate,  and 
the  human  being  advances  in  life,  the  circles  are  no 
longer  preserved,  but  are  replaced  by  diagonals  (see  the 
treatise  by  Comper)  and  squares. 

The  will  being  almost  the  first  attribute  that  is  deve- 
loped, its  tendency  is  necessarily  towards  good  or  evil ; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  in- 
fiuence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  for  the  pre- 
vention of  every  evil  bias,  inasmuch  as  all  action,  in 
time,  becomes  habit — (nothing,  morally  or  physically, 
being  absolutely  stationary  or  standing  still) — and 
habit  becomes  second  nature.  The  very  first  deviation 
from  right  should  be  carefully  corrected,  instead  of 
being  passed  over,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  with  the 
remark,  “ Oh,  he’ll  know  better  as  he  grows  older,” 
wholly  contrary  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
St.  Matthew  in  chap,  xiii.,  in  which  it  is  stated — “ For 
whomsoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given”  (if  that  in 
affinity  with  his  capacity  be  given  to  him),  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundance  (but  if  not  applied  at  a 
proper  time  it  is  absorbed  by  a higher  Power) ; but 
whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  he  hath,” — a text  which  is  specially  appli- 
cable to  the  cliild  in  every  class  and  position  of  life. 
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The  five  senses  are  next  to  be  considered ; and  what 
tliey  are  instrumental  in  producing  for  the  advantage 
of  the  future  being  is  shown  in  the  “ positive  ” sensa- 
tions and  their  intermediates,  forty  in  number,  as  set 
down  in  the  Chart.  The  influence  of  these  sensations 
and  their  intermediates  has  never  been  properly  esti- 
mated in  the  ordinary  scholastic  system  of  education. 
This  is  a most  egregious  oversight ; I call  it  egregious, 
since  its  direct  result  is  that  the  higher  faculties  are 
strained  and  prematurely  developed,  regardless  of  the 
divine  injunction  against  the  infliction  of  injury  upon 
“ one  of  these  little  ones.”  By  the  premature  strain 
upon  the  faculties,  the  nervous  system,  which  is  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  intellect,  is  irritated  before  the 
brain  is  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  excitement,  dis- 
turbing likewise  the  allay  of  all  the  functions,  for 
whose  repair  and  restoration  beneficent  Nature  has 
bestowed  the  balm  and  blessing  of  sleep.  This  dis- 
turbance (as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a child  while 
sleeping)  is,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  week  to  week, 
and  year  to  year,  going  on,  until  its  effect  is  ultimately 
witnessed  in  the  man  who,  whatever  may  be  his  merits 
as  an  author,  artist,  or  mathematician,  before  he  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty,  is  at  fifty  too  often  the 
victim  of  failing  health  ; the  energy  by  which  it  might 
be  supported  is  gone  ; and  he  is  either  in  or  fit  for  a 
lunatic  asylum — a melancholy  truth,  of  which,  were  it 
necessary,  a thousand  examples  might  be  deduced  in 
confirmation. 

The  qualities  adverted  to  form  the  basis  of  man’s 
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knowing  faculties,  which,  together  with  their  associated 
attributes,  are,  by  an  all-wise  Creator,  placed  under 
his  control,  to  enable  him  to  combat  the  effects  of 
adverse  events  and  circumstances,  over  which  he  may 
have  no  control,  but  which  he  is,  nevertheless,  bound 
to  do  his  best  to  overcome.  Nos.  4.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
(see  Chart)  are  applicable  to  man  in  his  primitive  state 
as  in  that  of  civilisation ; and  no  sooner  does  (4  A) 
spring  in  youth,  and  in  youth  arrives  at  the  adult  equi- 
poise (5  A),  than  Form  also  springs  into  existence,  and 
before  Form  arrives  at  its  adult  (4  A),  equipoise,  arrives 
at  Balance ; and  in  this  order  or  succession  they  are 
all  manifested,  showing  different  phases  in  their  deve- 
lopment. Form  is  succeeded  by  Colour  (6  A),  Size 
(7  A),  and  Locality  (8  A) — a faculty  by  which  the 
primitive  man,  savage,  or  Indian,  is  enabled  to  retrace 
his  steps  during  his  wanderings  in  the  forest  or  wilder- 
ness. These  faculties  are  five  in  number,  indicating 
their  advancement  as  the  human  being  progresses  on 
his  earthly  career.  The  second  section  in  the  class 
commences  at  (9  B)  Thought,  and  proceeds  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  first  of  these  faculties,  including 
Individuality  (10  B),  and  Use  (11  B).  The  third 
part  of  the  same  class  consists  of  Malicious  (12  C), 
Covetous  (13  C),  and  (14  C),  Self-esteem — viz.,  the 
manifestations  of  qualities  which  stand  in  a direct  rela- 
tion with  the  Ten  Commandments. 

As,  however,  from  accidental  circumstances,  the  child 
is  born  at  seven  instead  of  nine  months.  Timidity,  or 
deficiency  of  nervous  power  which  accompanies  it,  may 
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be  induced  to  the  destruction  of  the  happiness  of  the 
future  being.  To  prevent  this  evil  result,  the  affec- 
tions, senses,  sensations,  and  knowing  faculties  are  all 
placed  at  man’s  disposal,  so  as  to  enable  him,  when  his 
faculties  are  in  youth  wisely,  not  prematurely,  deve- 
loped, to  combat  that  timidity,  until,  by  such  develop- 
ment, courage  is  substituted  and  confirmed  in  man- 
hood. This  Timidity  (15  A),  it  will  be  seen,  stands  as 
the  first  of  the  mental  faculties,  which,  like  the  former, 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  from  (1 5 A)  to  Sound 
>,20  A).  The  second  portion  begins  with  (21  B)  Time 
present,  and  terminates  with  Concentration  (26  B) — 
the  first  section  including  the  sciences,  the  second 
being  a development  of  the  mental  qualities  which 
approximate  to  intellect,  and  the  third  section  com- 
mencing at  (27  C)  Abstinence,  and  terminating  at 
(32  C)  Mercy.  It  will  be  observed  that  Piety  and 
Justice  are  virtues  first  enumerated  in  the  third  class 
of  the  knowing  faculties,  preparing,  as  they  do,  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  being.  The  first  in 
the  state  and  condition  of  youth  is  (33  D)  considera- 
tion or  forethought,  which,  in  the  adult,  becomes 
application,  and  in  manhood  ability,  as  induced  by  the 
exercise  of  the  attributes  previously  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  senses,  and  evidenced  in  arts  and 
sciences.  In  the  second  part  of  this  class  will  be 
found  (34)  Eventilate,  which  has  relation  to  the  means 
to  be  employed.  Tactile  and  Talent ; and  the  third 
innate  power  in  youth,  perseverance  in  the  adult,  and 
genius  in  manhood,  which  ultimately  produces  faith 
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(through  knowledge),  hope  (through  reliance),  charity 
(through  feeling),  religion,  spiritual  life  in  death,  or 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  science  of  Physiology  is  applicable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  infant  life.  Physiognomy  has  special 
reference  to  the  senses  and  the  knowing  or  mental 
powers,  and  Phrenology  to  the  intellectual  faculties. 
But  as  an  index  of  character,  as  indicated  in  the  Chart, 
the  quality  and  properties  of  the  hair  will  serve  to  show 
the  preponderating  force  in  operation,  viz.,  whether  the 
intellect  is  to  preponderate  over  and  control  the  pro- 
pensities, or  the  propensities  to  govern  the  intellect. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  intellect  is  man’s 
strength,  and  his  physical  attributes,  which  demand 
repose  for  their  restoration,  constitute  his  weakness. 
If,  therefore,  that  which  indicates  strength  of  nerve 
combine  with  man’s  strength,  the  two  are  an  over- 
match for  the  other.  So,  if  the  hair  is  curly,  it  is  an 
unfailing  indication  of  a volatile,  inconstant  disposi- 
tion and  temperament ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
hair  be  non-curling  or  stiff,  there  is  evidence  of  resolu- 
tion and  endurance,  and  the  man  who  possesses  but 
few  favourable  organs  has  them  in  greater  strength, 
and,  consequently,  has  a better  chance  of  attaining 
excellence,  than  the  one  who  can  manifest  no  innate 
power  of  endurance,  without  the  germinating  aid  of 
self-indulgence  or  stimulants. 


THE  END. 
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